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THE ART OF HEALING. 


MEDICINE, as commonly and popularly under- 
stood, is the name of any drug or preparation 
taken for the cure of disease or the removal of 
pain; but in the sense employed by the medical 
profession generally, it denotes the science or 
the art of healing. In the widest of acceptations 
and with a metaphorical use, medicine is a remedy 
for all kinds of ill; but in a less general sense it 
applies to the means taken to prevent or cure 
what is evil in organic existence. Thus, vege- 
tables are said to be unhealthy or diseased when 
organically or functionally disordered, and some- 
times means very like those employed for curing 
the diseases of animals are applied with success 
for the removal of plant-maladies. With a still 
more restricted meaning, medicine denotes the 
prevention and cure of animal diseases, especially 
those of mankind and the animals immediately 
dependent upon man. In its proper signification, 
medicine is the science or art which considers 
the diseases of the human body, and endeavours 
to preserve its health, cure its diseases, alleviate 
its sufferings, and prolong its life. 

As an art, it has two distinct branches, having 
the following ends in view: (1) The prevention 
of disease, and the maintenance of the conditions 
by which health is preserved. This branch is 
called Hygitne (from a Greek word signifying 
health), and applies to the care of personal health, 
and all the means whereby health is promoted or 
preserved. It refers also to the means for securing 
the health of the community ; and hence for this 
end we have sanitary officers appointed by govern- 
ment to attend to the duties required by the legis- 
lature for the promotion and maintenance of the 
public health. (2) The second branch of the 
medical art, named Therapeutics (therapeuo, I 
cure), applies to the cure of diseases as they occur. 
It has two well-known divisions—the surgical, and 
the general medical departments ; but neither in 
theory nor in practice is it possible to fix exactly 
at all points their respective limits. The surgeon 
derives his name from working with his hand or 


with instruments in hand (Gr. chetrowrgos—chetr, 
the hand, ergon, a work). The general practitioner 
of medicine may or may not require any manual 
operation in fulfilling his duties. 

The science of medicine is both theoretical and 
practical. It has first to investigate the nature 
of health and disease, and next to formulate prin- 
ciples and rules by which the physician may be 
guided. The preliminary and auxiliary sciences 
are very numerous; in fact, as it has been 
remarked, the sum of the sciences is necessary 
to the practitioner of medicine. The studies 
which more immediately bear upon his work 
are those of anatomy, physiology, chemistry, and 
botany. A knowledge of the human body as 
the seat of disease is essential to any right steps 
that may be taken for. the removal of disease. 
Before disease can be attributed to any part or 
condition of the body, we must know what are 
the ordinary structure and appearance, and what 
are the functions of the body in the state of 
health. When in health, an individual is usually 
at ease ; for not only is there an absence of pain, 
but there isa positive enjoyment in the exercise 
of the bodily functions, and there is often a 
buoyancy of spirit attending every effort put 
forth, which makes living itself a luxury. There 
is little doubt that these pleasurable feelings, 
when prevailing, are owing to a perfect circula- 
tion of the blood diffusing an equable warmth 
over the whole system, and acting on the nervous 
apparatus in the form of stimulus. We have not, 
however, to rely wholly on internal sensations 
as indications of health—sometimes, indeed, these 
sensations prove deceptive ; we can avail ourselves 
of that knowledge which is the fruit of the 
world’s experience and is verified and confirmed 
by our own. The signs of health are in most 
cases quite unmistakable, and the skilled physician 
can usually discern even underneath the mask 
of a temporary irritation the real condition of 
his patient. The symptoms of health, like those 
of disease, are in general best learned from the 
study of the individual case, and hence the pro- 
priety of consulting the medical attendant who 
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is acquainted with the ordinary habits and the 
customary state of health of patients who seek 
relief in the hour of sickness. 

The science of medicine may be conveniently 
considered under four heads—namely, Hygiéne, 
Pathology, Therapeutics, and Materia Medica ; 
but these are not exhaustive, and they occasion- 
ally overlap each other. Anatomy and physi- 
ology are so intimately connected with medicine, 
that their study forms not only a necessary intro- 
duction, but, as viewed in their relations to morbid 
states of the body, may be considered as essential 
and important branches. It is usual, however, 
to place morbid anatomy and physiology under 
the head of Pathology, to which they belong 
as subordinate departments. Medical chemistry 
and medical botany are applications to the medical 
art of the respective sciences to which they belong. 
The physical agents, light, heat, electricity, and 
magnetism, have an important bearing upon the 
medical art, and even the science of psychology 
is a very necessary auxiliary. 

Hygitne is that branch of the science of medi- 
cine which examines the conditions of health 
and points out how they are to be upheld. 
Although as an art it aims at prevention rather 
than cure, it is essentially curative ; for nothing 
tends so much to the process of recovery in a vast 
number of diseases as the removal of their exciting 
causes, Hygitne is naturally divided into two 
parts—that which relates to the personal, and that 
which is concerned with the public health. Public 
hygiene is an affair of the government; and in 
most civilised states, provision is made for guard- 
ing the health of the community against the 
inroads of epidemics and wide-spreading plagues. 
It is only of late years, however, that attention 
has been directed to the necessity of preserving 
health among the masses by the use of the same 
means taken to procure the individual health. 
The conditions of health are, with few exceptions, 
the same for all men as for one man; and it has 
yet to be proved that the precautions taken for 
the public health, if grounded upon true prin- 
ciples, are deleterious to the individual. We 
are aware that compulsory vaccination has been 
decried in some quarters as entailing disease upon 
the individual for the sake of the community ; 
but the facts hitherto presented do not warrant 
the sweeping conclusions of objectors. Pure air 
and water, wholesome and sufficient food, properly 
constructed dwellings, alternate work and rest, 
cleanliness, suitable clothing, and needful exercise 
in the open air, are the conditions alike of public 
and private health. In connection with this 

t of our subject, we may state that not only 
oes government exercise a supervision over 
the health and disease of the community, and call 
upon the members of the medical profession 
for their assistance in protecting health, but 
the relations of the state to medicine are so nume- 
rous, that the study of medical jurisprudence is 
a necessary part in the qualification of medical 
practitioners to enable them to give their testi- 
mony efficiently in courts of law, and to fulfil 
those other duties which the legislature has con- 
nected with the profession. 

Pathology (Gr. pathos, suffering, affection, hence 
disease) investigates disease in its pheno- 
mena, watches it in its inception from its first 
apparent symptoms, follows it in every stage, 


traces its connection with known effects, and seeks 
to discover what remedies may be applied to 
check its progress and arrest its ravages. To do 
this effectually, the experience gained at the 
bed-side of the patient must be supplemented by 
the knowledge which only a wide and compre- 
hensive survey of the phenomena of life and 
matter can impart; and together with skill in 
reading aright the symptoms of disease, must be 
conjoined the knowledge of its history, so as to 
foretell how, when, and with what results remedies 
may be administered. In works on pathology, 
it is therefore usual to describe with considerable 
minuteness the symptoms of a disease at various 
stages ; anatomy and physiology are both invoked 
to give their aid in showing the normal condition 
of an organ, and how it ordinarily discharges 
its functions, while the deviations are carefully 
marked and pointed out, until a perfect diagnosis 
of the disease is obtained ; its character and name 
are then declared, and the usual remedies and 
treatment are prescribed. 

As disease is a change from the normal con- 
dition of an organ or its function, pains have 
to be taken to find out the cause of the change. 
An inquiry into causes is termed Etiology (Gr. 
aitia, a cause), and this forms an important 
step in medical science. The entire phenomena 
of morbid changes having been brought under 
review, their predisposing and exciting causes 
ascertained, experience alone can teach the course, 
duration, and termination of the disease. In 
forecasting the future, E agra is our only 
guide ;? but owing happily to an abundance of 
medical literature, and the existence of numerous 
pathological Societies, we are furnished with two 
important factors for forming a judgment that is 
approximately correct. One is a careful registra- 
tion of facts; which gives the history of disease 
in specific cases, narrates their symptoms, com- 
plications, probable causes, treatment, and results. 
The other is a well-defined classification of diseases, 
which is just an index to the state of medical 
science at any given time. The nomenclature of 
diseases has engaged the attention of some of the 
most distinguished men of our times, and it may 
be interesting to note that the Royal College of 
Physicians in London have recognised nearly a 
thousand distinct forms of disease, exclusive of 
injuries of a violent character. 

Therapeutics teaches the method of applying 
remedies to the healing or mitigation of disease. 
These remedies may be regarded as of two 
kinds—those which act on the body directly, 
and those which operate through the inter- 
vention of the mind. The varieties of treat- 
ment which precisely similar diseases in different 
individuals may require, render the art of 
healing to a certain extent empirical or experi- 
mental; yet it is in this quarter we may 
confidently look for the steady advance of science. 
When once maladies are recognised to have both 
general resemblances and specific features, these 
last owing their existence to circumstances of 
constitution, age, sex, habits, and locality, we 
may hope to find by a sufficiently wide induction 
how to meet any case, no matter what may be its 

culiarities. The fact that there are yet some 

iseases which do not yield to any treatment or 
remedy known, only teaches us the present 
limitations of the healing art, leaving us to 
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indulge tk hope that the future may not only. 
show us the true nature of the disease, but point 
out its certain and infallible remedy. Meanwhile, 
we cannot be too thankful that science has dis- 
covered means whereby pain may be greatly 
lessened or entirely removed; and few persons 
would now hesitate to administer the soothing 
draught, or apply the beneficial anzesthetic, when 
suffering no longer tends to indicate or insure the 
process of recovery. 

The last important branch of the science of 
medicine to which we shall direct attention is 
Materia Medica. This name is sometimes used 
to express what it literally signifies—the materials 
of medicine ; and it has been technically confined 
to simples, the productions of nature, and such 
compounds as are articles of general commerce. 
It is, however, more commonly employed to 
denote the description of such drugs and pre- 
parations as are included in the authorised phar- 
macopeeias of the medical colleges. Pharmacy 
is one of the practical applications of chemistry, 
and relates to the analysis and synthesis of 
different substances for the purposes of medicine. 
As materia medica not only gives an account of 
the sources from which the various preparations 
of medicine are obtained, but likewise treats of 
the effects of these preparations in the history 
of disease, its importance as a department of 
medical study cannot be over-estimated. 

The above rapid survey of the art and science 
of medicine being intended for the general reader, 
it only remains to impress upon him a sense of 
— to the many eminent men who have 
aboured to discover the causes of the thousand 
ills that flesh is heir to, and, what is perhaps of 
almost equal importance, who have, by virtue of 
their science, provided alleviations for suffering 
upon the bed of sickness and death. 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—ARTHUR TALBOT CALLS ON 
SIR PAGAN, 


‘A terter, My Lady.’ It was Sir Pagan’s groom- 
footman, in Bruton Street, who said these words, 
somewhat sheepishly, as, on a battered and 
dinted old salver that no plate-powder could now 
burnish into the semblance of solid silver, he 
handed a letter to his master’s beautiful young 
sister. He called her ‘My Lady ;’ and this much 
of lip-loyalty was now rendered to her by every 
one of the unpaid faithful ones of the baronet’s 
household ; but he did it awkwardly and with 
a hangdog look. It is not given to all of us to 
be able gracefully to salute a dethroned sovereign, 
or to do decorous homage to a pretender in adver- 
sity ; and Cora Carew, as her brother still persisted 
in designating her, had none of the prestige of pomp 
and wealth to surround her in that shabby St- 
Germain where she held her court. Her brother, 
it has been mentioned, did not believe in her. But 
neither, let me hasten to say, did he disbelieve in 
her. Casuists tell us that by a resolute effort of a 
robust will we can swallow anything in the shape 
of dogma, or reject it, at pleasure ; but Sir Pagan 
had preferred to let his brain lie fallow, and to 
preserve an attitude of resolute neutrality. He 
never called her ‘Cora’ to her face, save by some 
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slip of the tongue, and then he always begged her 
pardon in his clumsy way, which often brought 
the tears into her eyes. Had he not been always 
rough, strong, well-meaning brother Pagan, think- 
ing much of the otters of Devon rivers and the 
foxes of Devon tors, of his child-sisters so rarely? 
And yet he had meant to be kind, and meant so 
still, in his rough way. Sir Pagan Carew would 
have harboured his penniless sister till Doomsday, 
and dipped his mortgaged credit more deeply in 
the slough of debt, for her sake; but he would 
not take cognisance of her claim. 

It was but a short note, penned upon scented 
paper, and sealed with a coronet, that James the 
groom-footman had brought, on the battered old 
salver, which yet bore the half-effaced imprint of 
the Carew arms. The note was addressed to Miss 
Carew. Everybody had not followed the example 
of the loyal Devonshire servants, and rallied 
round the tattered standard of her who claimed 
to be the rightful owner, for her life, of the feudal 
Border castle and the stately London palace. 
Madame de Lalouve undoubtedly had not. Her 
note ran thus : 


‘My DEAR younaG Frrenp—It will not be very 
early that you get this note, which I send by a 
commissionaire, as you other English call them, 
these estimable veterans with the medals and the 
magi sleeves. But I know your island 

abits; it will reach you before you can drive 
out to your Park of Hyde—with its frightful 
Serpentine, which makes the exile sigh, alas! for 
the lake in our delicious Wood of Boulogne—or 
elsewhere. Who was this Hyde vf yours, this 
too conceited, insular landscape-gardener ?’—went 
on the Countess, with a Frenchwoman’s superb 
contempt for mere facts and dry history—‘and 
why did he not take pattern from the ,exquisite 
conceptions of beauty in that Paris so near! 
However, I wander. I write now to demand an 
interview—yes, to demand. You will get this— 
so says your armless slug of a Ganymede with 
the green coat and the medals—about two o’clock. 
Soon after three, I shall be with you in Bruton 
Street. On our interview hang, my dear child, 
your fortunes.—Yours, ever and sincerely attached, 
LovIsE DE LALOUVE.’ 


‘Soon after three, I shall be with you.’ That 
was all the pith of the Russo-Frenchwoman’s 
spiteful little letter; and there may have been 
reasons why Sir Pagan’s sister should not deny 
herself to such a visitor as Countess Louise. At 
anyrate, she was utterly cut off from that feminine 
companionship which is to women as vital air. 
She was miserable in her loneliness. Her 
brother’s respectable friends held aloof. There 
was old Sir Thomas, who was the genius of 
sober domesticity, and whose wife and daughters 
had rumbled round, in the job-master’s hired 
carriage, to call. But the visit had been one 
of those ambiguous ones in which nobody dreams 
of a meeting in the flesh, and which ends in 
cards and complimentary speeches at the door. 
Cold comfort was to be derived from the sight 
of oblong or square pieces of pasteboard inscribed 
with the names of ‘Sir Thomas Jenks,’ ‘Lady 
Jenks, The Misses Jenks.’ Poor Cora was almost 
flung back upon the society of her dubious foreign 
friend, Madame de Lalouve, and now the cat’s 
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claws seemed to peep threateningly from out the 
velvet of that tigerish paw. 

Anxiously, Sir Pagan’s sister gave orders that 
whoever called should be admitted. Then she 
went up-stairs with a heavy heart, to make 
such alterations in her dress as she deemed 
necessary. When do women do otherwise? 
Mary Queen of Scots, with her pet spaniel 
hidden beneath the folds of her red dress, was 
very busy, poor thing, before her French mirror 
in the castle of grim Fotheringay, while the 
bell tolled, and the carpenters nailed down the 
loose edges of black cloth to the scaffold of 
rough wood, and the halberdiers gathered in 
a knot of steel and scarlet round the fatal spot 
where the headsman was feeling the edge of his 
notched axe, that was to be historical soon. 

There came a knock anda ring. Knocks and 
rings, save those of the postman on his rounds, 
or the sullen single tap of the dunning trades- 
man’s emissary, were infrequent at Sir Pagan’s 
door. His sister glanced at her watch. It was 
twenty minutes past three. She had no doubt 
as to whose hand it was that had awakened the 
doleful echoes of the dreary Bruton Street house ; 
and hurrying down to the faded drawing-room, 
she found herself face to face with—Arthur 
Talbot. Both were startled. 

Arthur was the first to recover his composure. 
‘I’m half afraid,” he said, smiling, ‘that you 
are surprised to see me here, and that you were 
expecting somebody else. I came to see your 
brother. Sir Pagan and I have not met since 
I dined here—you remember—and I felt that 
I owed him 4 call. They showed me up-stairs 
without warning, and I only hope you are not 
sorry to see me.’ 

‘I am very glad. My brother is out,’ said 
the girl timidly; and soon they were both 
seated, and doing their best to talk on indifferent 
topics, as if this were a mere average morning 
call, and their two selves mere bored units of 
London society. Yes; it was very hot, for 
London at least. Not like Egypt. And there 
was a word as to Sir Pagan and his outdoor 
habits and roving life. And a word as to the 
open-air aspects of the West End, the Park, and 
Rotten Row, and the crowds of well-dressed 
folks on the al fresco chairs, and the dust and 
the watering-carts, and other inanities. 

Then, with an effort which would have cost 
nothing to a Frenchman, but was severe to him, 
Arthur said: ‘You cannot think how painful, 
how very painful it has been to me to find 
that this—this estrangement from your sister, 
has not been healed by time, as I had hoped. 
It is, Iam sorry to say, town-talk now. Already 
there have been paragraphs, more or less veiled, 
in Society journals referring to the sad dispute 
between you two. Can there be no prospect of 
a reconciliation, of a settlement of the point at 
issue, without the publicity, the toil, and the 
cruel anxiety of a lawsuit ?’ 

‘I am afraid not, answered the girl sadly, 
but with spirit. ‘We two sisters are as sundered 
now as the poles are, in interests and in heart. 
The fight—it was none of my seeking—must be 
fought out now to the bitter end, I fear. You 
and I, Mr Talbot, have been friends for a long 
time. I can speak, then, freely to you. It has 
cost me long thought and a hard struggle; but 


my mind is made up now. There‘ have been 
times, she added, with a curious fittle smile 
and a blush, ‘when I thought of laying down 
my arms and surrendering, and taking humbly 
the second place, But that was a craven fancy. 
I mean to fight on now to the death.’ As she 
spoke, her colour rose, and her very stature 
seemed more commanding, and there was a 
strange light in her lovely eyes, a strange ring 
in her musical voice, such as might have nerved 
a host of warriors for battle against heavy 
odds. Never had she looked so_ beautiful. 
Somehow, Arthur Talbot felt as though her 
beauty and her energy forced conviction upon 
him, and that he could have dared, as her 
champion, as great peril as ever his knightly 
ancestors had confronted, with lance in rest, 
and curtle-axe at saddle-bow, and with a surging 
sea of French plumes and corselets in front. 

‘I have been passive too long,’ went on Sir 
Pagan’s sister; ‘I have endured too long the 
finger of scorn and the whisper of suspicion, and 
now I am arming for the fray. She—my enemy 
—ah, how I loved her !—is better provided for the 
war than Iam. She has her armour of gold, and 
her vantage-ground of rank and possession ; and 
yet, I care not—I fear not—it is I that shall 
conquer.’ 

He saw her now in a new character. Always 
had he admired the beauty that was the common 
property of these two sisters, their gentleness, 
their winning ways; but now in this one there 
shone out some of the dauntless spirit of the 
ancient race from which she sprang, and she 
seemed thrice as beautiful in her unwented 
animation. 

‘I hope so—I trust so,’ said the young man, 
half-unconsciously, all unaware, too, that the 
crimson had mounted to his own cheek, and that 
he, too, was affected by the contagious excitement 
of her manner. 

She looked round; her eyes met his. ‘ You, 
then, do not think me—false?’ she asked. 

‘I would stake my life on your truth, now 
and ever!’ he answered fervently, as he rose and 
took her unresisting hand; and his next word 
must have been a declaration of his love and 
trust and confidence, when at that moment there 
was a shuffling of feet on the landing-place with- 
out, and ‘Madame de Lalouve’ was announced by 
James the ambidexterous. 

The foreign lady had quick eyes, much sharp- 
ened by long experience, and in spite of Arthur’s 
effort to appear composed, she was able to make 
a shrewd guess of the stage situation at the 
moment of her entry; but she smiled superior, 
and holding out her faultlessly gloved hand, said 
with polite emphasis: ‘My dear Miss Carew, I 
pray you pardon my delay.—Monsieur Talbot, 
to see you is a pleasure, for one so solitary as 
myself,’ 

‘Excuse me, Countess,’ said Arthur Talbot, 
mindful of his office of champion, and really 
feeling as if he longed to do battle for her whose 
bright eyes had convinced him of the justice of 
her claim—‘ excuse me, if I venture to set you 
right. It is the Marchioness of Leominster to 
whom you speak. Assuredly it is not Miss 
Carew.’ 

Sir Pagan’s sister uttered a faint exclamation, 
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face grew pale again, as anxiously she bent her 
eyes on the impassive face of Madame de Lalouve. 

he Sphinx, as usual, preserved her inscrutable 
aspect. 

‘Monsieur Talbot,’ returned the foreign Countess, 
with a sugared smile, but in a cold and measured 
tone, ‘opinion is free to us all. I have come 
here to-day prepared to do my best, if I can 
reconcile it to my conscience and my principles, 
to forward the views of this lady, whom you 
designate as the Marquise—Marchioness, quoi! 
of Leominster. She is my friend, my dear young 
friend ; and it is because of my affectionate regard 
for her, that I am willing to give my best assist- 
ance to her cause. But I am not, as you are, 
enthusiastic and young, and cannot, as yet, take 
so bold a step as to hail her as Miladi Leo- 
minster.’ 

‘And yet that 7s my name!’ cried the girl 
eagerly. 

The foreign Countess smiled, as a hackneyed 
diplomatist might smile when his duty compelled 
him ‘to listen attentively to some other minister 
of state or ambassador, while reading aloud a 
string of those transparent fibs and monstrous 
assertions that are contained in Notes, which 
leak out into newspapers, which are denied, con- 
firmed, and explained away, and the ultimate 
destiny of which is to be crystallised in Blue- 
books, Yellow-books, Red-books, and then be 
laughed at and forgotten. ; 

‘This lady is as surely Lady Leominster as I 
am Arthur Talbot,’ persisted the young man, 
vexed by the selisiek incredulity of the Russo- 
Frenchwoman. ‘You, Madame, who are credited 
with unusual knowledge of the world, should be 
among the first to perceive it.’ 

‘It is precisely because I am of the world, 
worldly, that I am so slow to trust appearances,’ 
retorted the Countess, with a slight shrug of her 
shapely shoulders. ‘I have come to have a 
private conversation with my charming young 
friend, after which I shall be able to pronounce 
fearlessly whether I can acknowledge her as 
Marchioness or not.’ 

_ Arthur could but take his leave. There was 
something in the icy, coldly polite manner of the 
foreign lady of doubtful nationality that chilled 
and repelled him. But she was clever, and she 
knew much of life, and it might be that, for her 
own ends, she would be helpful to her whose 
avowed partisan he now was. As he pressed 
the beautiful girl’s soft hand at parting, he mur- 
mured, in a voice that reached her ear alone: 
‘Count on me, ever and always.’ Then he said 
more formally: ‘Good-bye, Lady Leominster ;’ 
bowed to Madame de Lalouve, and went from 
the room and from the house. 


BREAD-MAKING. 


Tue changes in our habits and mode of living 
brought about by increased facilities of transport 
are in no respect more remarkable than those 
that have taken place with regard to wheaten 
flour bread. Many persons are old enough to 
remember when flour or meal made from oats, 
barley, peas, and rye was much used in this 
country for baking ap owing to wheaten 
flour being excessively dear; while Indian corn 
meal was first introduced in 1846, owing to the 


Irish potato famine. Less than a century ago, 
wheaten bread was a luxury so rare, that in 
large towns it was difficult to find a morsel 
for sale anywhere. Nowadays, it is the staple 
consumption of all classes; and even in the 
smallest village the baker plies his laborious trade, 
although in some parts of England home-made 
bread is still largely used. The reason for the 
change is not far to seek. Wheat, which is 
a species of grass improved by cultivation, is the 
cereal which, in climates favourable to its growth, 
gives the largest return of any kind of grain. 
Happily, a large portion of the earth’s surface is 
suitable for raising it ; and the wider areas yearly 
coming under wheat-cultivation are day by day 
brought nearer to us by new railways and 
by ocean steamers. The flour made from wheat 
contains more gluten than that from any other 
grain, and possesses in consequence the valuable 
roperty of being raised and lightened by 
ermentation in a much greater degree than any 
other farina. Consequently, wheaten bread is 
more palatable, keeps its good qualities longer, 
and is a more marketable commodity than any 
other kind of bread. 

It is estimated that about six bushels of wheat 
are consumed yearly by each person in the United 
Kingdom. On an average, six bushels weigh 
about three hundred and eighty pounds, and when 
ground, produce two hundred and eighty pounds 
of flour, and about one hundred of bran and 
‘offal.’ Flour is usually sold in sacks of two 
hundred and eighty pounds, so that the annual 
consumption is a sack a head for each inhabitant. 
Assuming the population of the United Kingdom 
to be thirty-five millions, it appears that our 
requirements are in round numbers twenty-six 
million quarters of wheat, or thirty-five million 
sacks of flour. The Times, not long since, 
estimated the home-crop of wheat for 1882 at 
fully ten million quarters, so that nearly sixteen 
million quarters, or their equivalent in flour, 
must be imported within the year to keep up the 
supply. America, Algiers, and Egypt, the con- 
tinent, India, and Australia, all contribute to our 
wants; and as the harvest-time varies more or 
less in each, new wheat is sent us from the country 
where the supply is at the time most plentiful, 
whenever prices are sufficient to stimulate impor- 
tation. The inestimable boon to this country of 
these supplies cannot be exaggerated. When 
butcher-meat is rising in price, when potatoes are 
a poor crop, and in Ireland a very small crop, 
bread becomes more and more a staple food for 
the lower classes to fall back upon. Neither can 
the importance of having well-made and whole- 
some bread be over-stated. 

Until within a few years ago, all wheaten flour 
was ground by means of millstones. The recently 
invented patent reduction process of making flour 
by revolving steel or porcelain rollers has revolu- 
tionised flour-making ; though a controversy is 
being waged at present among millers as to 
whether rollers will supersede stones, This at 
least can be said of the roller-process, that spring- 
sown or hard wheat, which formerly could not 
be made into fine flour, is now successfully treated 
by it. Winter-wheat and soft wheat, however, 
can be as well, and possibly with more economy, 
ground by stones, as is witnessed by the super- 
excellence of flour turned out by Darblay of Paris 
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and others by the old method. The new method 
is being largely used in America and Hungary, 
and the hard wheats of these countries are now 
successfully made into excellent flour, so that 
these cereals are enhanced in value. It appears 
to be in favour of the roller system, that by it 
the flour is not heated, and preserves to the fullest 
extent the most valuable constituents of the grain 
close to the outside sheath. 

From a sack of strong or glutinous flour of 
high quality, as many as one hundred and twelve 
quartern (four-pound) loaves can be produced ; 
while from the same quantity of weak or soft flour, 
hardly more than ninety may be got. But the 
weaker flour may be the sweeter in flavour; and 
generally, therefore, at least two varieties of flour 
are used together by the baker, although the 
miller, by mixing various grains, can obtain both 

ualities in one flour. It may be said that the 
cheapest flour of which palatable and wholesome 
though not well-coloured bread can be made at 
present costs about thirty shillings a sack; and 
the very best flour used, fifty shillings a sack ; 
and if the cost of manufacture be taken at six 
shillings a sack, in one case the quartern loaf 
(ninety-four to the sack) will cost to the maker 
43d.; and in the other (one hundred and six 
to the sack) it will cost 63d. The difference 
in value between a fine and a coarse loaf is thus 
nearly twopence ; but the difference in the flour 
is merely in the dressing or removing of all 
particles of bran ; and some may even prefer the 
coarser bread. 

In the United Kingdom, it seems to be con- 
ceded that the best bread at present is produced 
in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dublin, and their 
neighbourhoods. On the other hand, Birmingham, 
London, and the southern part of England 
generally, have an unenviable reputation in the 
eontrary direction. This is said to arise from 
the English bakers being more conservative in 
respect of using foreign flours, and their not using 
ay such expensive material. There is pro- 
ably also something in the mode of manufac- 
ture adopted ; a well-made, sweet, and wholesome 
loaf produced under favourable conditions being 
a source of health and strength to the consumer, 
while sour ill-baked bread made in a foul under- 
ground cellar is a fruitful source of illness, The 

tter conditions are too frequently those under 
which bread is made throughout the whole 
country ; and it is proposed to take advantage of 
the interest in the subject excited by recent 
disclosures regarding improper bakehouses, to 
indicate the remedy. The Factory and Worksho 
Act of 1878, by its thirty-fourth and thirty-fift 
sections, specially provides stringent rules for the 
ventilation and cleanliness of bakehouses in towns 
of five thousand population or upwards ; and were 
the Act rigorously enforced, which it is feared 
is not done, many inferior bakehouses would be 
closed. The fewness of inspectors appointed under 
the Act may account for this. It is a pity that 
this well-meant legislation should not more 
stringently carried out. 

Fifty years ago the journeyman baker was 
almost a slave, sleeping in his master’s bake- 
house as a rule, earning about eight shillings 
a week, beginning work at four in the morning, 
and after the most violent labour, carrying out 


the bread to customers, often till dark. Saturday 


cI 
" : ler 
was his busiest day, and even on Sunday he had spt 
to work for a time, as is indeed still necessary. ed 
Though now better paid, and not an inmate in 
of the bakehouse, except in working hours, a! 
the operative who makes the bulk of our bread an 
is still an excessively worked and often sickly tr 
labourer. In very many cases he has still to an 
work in an underground cellar not fit for the as 
production of wholesome food. Closer inspec- br 
tion, therefore, seems desirable that improvement co 
in the mode of conducting baking operations in EK 
the larger towns, in buildings specially con- m 
structed for the purpose, should be enforced and m 
made more general ; and that this is practicable er 
is evidenced by the successful and rapidly ca 
increasing number of factories in Glasgow, Dublin, ki 
and elsewhere. In these the most laborious work ca 
of making the dough by handling it, is, by as 
the use of machinery, entirely avoided ; and the m 
consequence is more perfect mixing of the simple E 
ingredients, greater cleanliness and economy, and 
better bread. in 
The first process in making bread is the p 
inducing of the necessary fermentation or leaven- a 
ing. Since the time of the early Jews, there is 
has been very little change in the process, which b 
is still a matter of experience and personal &kill, h 
and done very much by rule-of-thumb. On the tl 
success of the fermentation depend the sweetness h 
and lightness of the bread. To show how differ- is 


ently the same process is performed, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and ey il may be instanced. al 
In the Scotch towns the fermentation is slow, p 
extending over about twelve hours, and the n 
yeast used is made by the baker daily—in Glasgow 0 
from part of the previous day’s yeast with a T 


roportion of malt added; while in Edinburgh § 

ops are used in addition to the malt. The a 
preparation of the yeast and setting of the sponge, i 
as it is technically called, require particular t 
experience and skill, the changes of weather and ii 
temperature quickly affecting their success, For i 
the same quantity of bread, twice as much of the i 


fermenting material is used in Edinburgh as in 
Glasgow, the former being denominated a ‘half- 
sponge, and the latter a quarter-sponge. The 
dough in both cases is stiff, and the main differ- 
ence is that the Glasgow loaf is larger and lighter 
in texture for its weight; while the Edinburgh 
loaf is said to be sweeter, from the fermentation 
being arrested before so much chemical change 
takes place. In Manchester, again, a quick 
fermentation is produced in one and a half to 
two hours, by the use of dried yeast, prepared 
by the distillers of Holland and Germany ; and 
the proportion of the whole ingredients subjected 
to the preliminary fermentation is very much 
larger than in either the half or quarter sponges 
in vogue in Scotland; while the dough when 
finished is weak and soft, and requires that each 
loaf be baked in a separate vessel or pan of iron, 
a mode not necessary for ordinary loaves in 
Scotland. No doubt, there are variations between 
these three methods of fermenting in use, but 1 
these are cited as showing the variety of modes 
used to commence the apparently simple process | 
of converting the three ingredients, flour, salt, | 
and water, into baker’s bread. On the continent, 
it is still frequently the practice to leaven bread 
with a piece of dough kept for some days. 

The fermentation having gone the required 
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length—the determination of which requires 
special skill—the remaining flour, &c., needed are 
added, and incorporated with the sponge. Keeping 
in mind that a bakehouse must always have 
a high temperature, the laborious turning over 
and kneading of large masses of dough in huge 
troughs, by the use of men’s hands and arms, 
and amid clouds of flour, cannot be looked on 
as a favourable system for cleanliness of the 
bread or health of the operatives; and here 
comes in the value of machinery. In Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, this work is being 
more and more performed by means of dough- 
mixers worked by steam or gas; and as a gas- 
engine of so small a calibre as half a horse-power 
can be got, it can be imagined that eveh the 
kneading of the smallest quantity of material 
can be profitably done by machinery. So far 
as can be learned, there is no extensive use 
made of baking-machinery in London or in 
England. 

Enough has been said to show that the 
——— operations in baking bread are the 
preliminary one of setting the sponge and the 
checking of the fermentation. When the bread 
is in the oven, further fermentation is stopped 
by a certain heat. Although an oven may be 
heated above five hundred degrees Fahrenheit, 
the steam induced keeps the bread itself at a 
heat of two hundred and twelve degrees, which 
is sufficient to cook it. 

The mode of firing bread may now engage 
attention. The modern oven, in the general 
principles of its construction, differs in almost 
no respect from what was in use in the time 
of the Pharaohs and what is seen in Pompeii. 
It is a flat, beehive-shaped brick erection, with a 
single hole at one side, through which is thrust 
a rude pan or furnace filled with coals, which 
is allowed to remain in the oven a sufficient 
time to heat it. When withdrawn, the bread 
is then inserted through the same aperture, that 
it may be baked on the floor so heated. This 
is not at first sight a very scientific or attractive 
mode of cooking or baking. The same oven, with 
a fixed furnace, having a separate door at the side 
of the oven-mouth, if cleanlier as regards the floor 
of the oven, is open to the same objection: that 
the flames pervade the whole oven, and the fur- 
nace is coaled from within the bakehouse. Bread 
is peculiarly susceptible of absorbing gases or any- 
thing deleterious in the surrounding atmosphere, 
and the smoke and sulphureous fumes remaining 
in the oven must more or less affect the bread. 
The sooner improved ovens, fired from the out- 
side, and entirely apart from the bakehouse, are 
introduced, the better for the health of the 
bread-consumer, or in other words the whole 
nation. 

To show that what is desiderated is not 
unattainable, the recently erected factory between 
Paris and St-Denis is a standing example. Here 
Monsieur Monnié produces his own flour from 
the grain, and turns out what is equal to one 
hundred and thirty-five thousand quartern loaves 
a week, All the mixing and kneading and even 
the weighing of the dough is done by automatic, 
or nearly automatic machinery ; while the oven 
used is similar apparently to that used in biscuit- 
factories in this country, being two feet broad and 
forty-five in length, the pieces of dough being at 


one end placed on tiles, moving slowly along by 
an endless chain through the oven, and arriving 
baked into loaves at the other end. The heating 
being derived from vaults below, neither fire, 
smoke, nor sulphur deposited by combustion can 
enter the oven or bakehouse. It would be a great 
matter if something of this kind could be estab- 
lished near London, and it would not be a bad 
innovation if at the same time the long thin 
loaves, with a large proportion of crust, common 
in Paris, were brought into the market. To deli- 
cate persons, the inside portion of a square loaf 
is not such a thoroughly digestible commodity as 
the same article pulled to pieces and rebaked; and 
doubtless if a crusty and Gecmahie cooked article 
were commoner, dyspepsia would be diminished. 
An oven of known advantage is the Perkin’s 
Patent, in which the heat is conveyed by pipes, 
the furnace being outside the oven, and uncon- 
nected with the bakehouse. 

While no one can object to any private enter- 
prise—even the converting an underground cellar 
in a crowded locality into a bakehouse, where 
nothing better is to be had—there is little doubt 
but that if bakeries constructed on enlightened 
principles in suitable localities became common, 
the old-fashioned and imperfect method would 
soon come to an end. Any capitalist may see 
from the figures given above that a fairly pro- 
fitable branch of business can be made of such 
an enterprise, if gone into on a large scale, 
economically and with scientific appliances ; and 
there is too much activity in this count 
to admit the continuance of abuses whic 
can easily and profitably be done away with. 
Great Britain has supplies from abroad which 
become every day more and more available. 
Flour is not dear, and apparently the variety 
of sources from which supplies are received 
will not admit of much Mabie prices for years 
to come. What is wanted at present is not a 
cheaper loaf. The owners of the large Glasgow 
bread factories are said to be underselling one 
another, and this is a pity. The public interest 
would be better served if bakers would contend 
who could bake the finest quality of bread 
at a fair profit. Quality, and quality alone, is 
the test of bread. A loaf made of cheap flour, 
if properly fermented, thoroughly mixed, and well 
fired in a proper oven, will be perfectly whole- 
some, sweet, and palatable. The very finest flour 
can only show in colour—in the silky whiteness 
with a tinge of yellow in the bread. To get all 
the conditions for attaining quality, it will be 
necessary, by scientific experiment, to ascertain 
whether slow or quick fermentation, larger or 
smaller quantity of yeast and sponge in proportion 
to amount of dough, give best results, and what is 
the most thorough mode of firing. The necessary 
comparison of methods would appear not to have 
been made as yet, or more uniformity would 
have been practised. Recent improvements in 

rinding, with keener competition between our 

ome millers and those of Hungary, America, 
and elsewhere, are raising the standard of quality 
in flour. Improved machinery for bread-making 
is coming to the front, and more suitable ovens 
are available. Everything conduces to enable 
better bread to be produced now than hitherto ; 
and after what has been shown as regards the 


| enormous consumption of this commodity, no one 
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| will be able to deny that bread is even a more 
important portion of our food than any other, and 
worthy of the best efforts of scientific, sanitary, 
and practical authorities, to bring’ its general 
manufacture to greater perfection. 


MISS GARSTON’S CASE 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


A FortTNicHT passed, such a fortnight as few 
medical men pass through, exciting and perplex- 
ing as cases often are. The housekeeper, who at 
intervals attended my patient, seemed an excel- 
lent person; but Death and I fought a most 
desperate combat for possession of Miss Garston. 
I was often reduced to despair; for my calcula- 


[p, 


tions were so falsified, that I sometimes thought 
I must be an arrant ignoramus; and that, so far 
from deserving my diploma, I ought to be sent 
back to an elementary class in the medical school. 
The leading symptom of my patient was exhaus- 


| tion. There was no specific disease of any of the 


vital organs ; but all were debilitated, the heart in 
particular. The remedies I prescribed sometimes 
produced the expected effect, sometimes failed to 
do so, and sometimes aggravated the symptoms in 
a bewildering manner. In homely phrase, I was 
at my wits’ end; and thought, that in honour I 
ought to commit the lady to other hands, 

I urged this upon Miss Garston’s guardian, 
whose name I learned was Lamport. He objected 
very strongly, and besought me to continue my 
attentions for a little while longer. Miss Garston 
herself obstinately refused to allow another doctor 
to be brought in, even for consultation. I had 
gained her confidence completely, and she had 
the firmest assurance that I was wholly devoted 
to her resteration. She greeted me always with 
a smile, even in the midst of paroxysms of suffer- 
ing ; and my presence appeared to have a calming 
influence upon her. I spent hours with her daily, 
partly for professional reasons, partly because she 
desired me to be near her. 

Now, I am one of those who believe that 
medical men exercise a profound influence upon 
their patients by mere personality, especially upon 
delicate and suffering women. Apart from medi- 
cines, hygiene, and the rest, we have it in our 
power to do an infinity of good, by kindly 
converse and by the exercise of a wise despotism. 
Miss Garston came to look upon me as a sort of 
earthly saviour; and she obeyed me with the 
implicitness of a child or of a devotee. Still, she 
would not permit me to bring in a colleague, 
though her death was imminent. 

‘I prefer to die,’ she said, the last time I pressed 
the subject. ‘I have endured so much, that I 
may surely be spared any further anguish. No, 
doctor ; you alone must attend me to the last. 
Oh, do not leave me; remain with me to the 
end! You are good and kind; you have done 
all that human skill can accomplish. If it is 
my destiny to pass hence, it must be. But do 
not leave me. a me, as you hope for peace 
when you come to die—promise me that you will 
remain by me while life remains.’ 


‘Hush! do not agitate yourself,” I replied. 
‘Rely upon me ; I will not desert my post,’ 

Oh, the terrible wistfulness of her eyes as I 
spoke! I can never forget them. She became 
resigned, and a sweet smile replaced the traces 
of anxiety. Then, in a strangely solemn voice, 
and with an energy of tone that was almost 
superhuman, she exclaimed: ‘Doctor, I have no 
friend on earth but you.’ 

I stared at her. 

‘Yes, doctor ; none but you. All my relatives 
are gone, or are far away, and indifferent.’ 

‘But Mr Lamport is your friend, your devoted 
friend, Miss Garston.’ 

She looked at me strangely, almost suspiciously 
again, saying after a pause: ‘Do you think 
so?” 

‘Truly, I do. He exhibits as much anxiety 
regarding you as if you were his only child. I 
doubt if there is any one who takes a deeper and 
keener interest in your recovery.’ 

She continued to look at me in the same 
strange, dubious manner. 

‘You seem incredulous. But I make allowances 
for the abnormal fancies of invalids. Be assured 
of your guardian’s affection, when I tell you 
that he has retained me exclusively for your 
service.’ 

The dark cloud partly retreated from her face 
as I said this. Yet she was clearly not convinced. 
I remained silent, satisfied in my own mind that 
she was one of those unfortunate hysterical victims 
who are the torment of themselves and the despair 
of their physician and friends. This strange 
unwarranted suspicion of the man who was her 
benefactor, and upon whose bounty her life 
depended, was a symptom of those hideous per- 
versions of right and wrong that mark the con- 
duct of such patients. 

Mr Lamport, in spite of his odd puzzling manner, 
was almost demonstratively anxious to serve his 
unhappy ward. He would often carry up her 
food from the kitchen with his own hands ; he 
brought home daily supplies of the most tempting 
fruit ; and at an immense expense, kept the sick- 
chamber gorgeously decorated with flowers. I 
am sure that many of the bouquets must have 
cost several pounds. They were composed of the 
rarest exotics and early British flowers—jonquils, 
violets, lilies of the valley, and others. I objected 
to them, for they made the air of the room heavy 
as an atmosphere impregnated with opium. But 
here was another of Miss Garston’s obstinacies. 
She was passionately fond of flowers. Though 
her general demeanour towards Mr Lamport was 
anything but amiable, and often simply rude and 
ungrateful, yet, when he brought her evening 
bouquet, she became gracious and quiescent. She 
ms bury her face in the bouquet, and inhale 
its fragrance as a thirsty Arab buries his face in 
a desert pool. 

I was sure the flowers did her harm, for after 
inhaling them, she would fall back quite ex- 
hausted; and one evening she fainted so com- 
pletely, that I feared she was dead. 

In my trepidation, I ran into the dressing-room 
for some ice-water, leaving Mr Lamport in an 
ecstasy of apprehension near the poor thing. But 
I was amazed upon my return to find him holding 
the bouquet over her face, almost stiflingly. 


‘Good heavens !’ I cried, ‘what are you doing? 
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She wants air! 


aw ay Y 
_ He looked at me in a half-terrified, half-search- 


ing way, as he had often done before, and 
immediately obeyed me, apologising for making 
the mistake. 

I was too much preoccupied by my efforts 


for the recovery of my patient to think of | 


this curious episode at the time; but it returned 
to me afterwards, like a haunting tune that 
comes across our consciousness when least ex- 
ected. 

After this, I made it a condition of my remain- 
ing that no more bouquets should be brought 
into the room. As a great concession, I allowed 
azaleas, hyacinths, and snowdrops to be placed 
upon a table near the window during the daytime. 
I had the satisfaction of finding that my prohibi- 
tion was of marked advantage to the patient. To 
her astonishment and mine, she passed a good 
night, and was decidedly stronger the next 
morning. 
Miss Garston and her guardian that flowers coulc 
do any harm. Mr Lamport was quite irritated 
with me, and upbraided me with cutting off the 
only pleasure the poor invalid enjoyed. A day or 
two after came her birthday; and in the teeth 
of my protests, he insisted upon giving a small 
bouquet of tuberoses to his ward. They made 
her ill, or my prejudice thought so; though she 
did not faint. After a friendly contest, I placed 
them upon the table. Their perfume was very 
strong, and I took them in my hands, wondering 
how so great an odour could proceed from a mere 
handful of blossoms. After smelling them, I felt 
stupefied, and had a congestion of the vessels 
of the head, such as follows from a mid-day sleep. 
I was now convinced that such flowers were 
decidedly noxious for a sick person, and without 
further ceremony I opened the window and threw 
them out. While Miss Garston was not quite 
pleased, Mr Lamport gave me a look that was 
equivalent toa menace. But I was determined in 
this matter, and very sharply gave him the alter- 
native of banishing flowers or banishing me. 

Afterwards, when supping in the library, Mr 
Lamport apologised for interfering with my com- 
mands, and became almost obsequiously eager to 
smooth my ruffled dignity. 

Another reform I introduced, by causing the 
amplest ventilation of the sick-room. Here | had 
a fierce controversy with Mr Lamport. All those 
who had prescribed for Miss Garston before me, he 
said, had insisted in keeping up the temperature 
of the apartment to seventy degrees! The thing 
was absurd, because there was no means of main- 
taining a steady temperature with an ordinary 
erate. Either the room was like a furnace or 
like a section of the corridor, as the fire blazed 
furiously or dwindled from neglect. Then the 
patient was half buried under a mountain of 
clothes and wrappers. These I reduced, and 
substituted better appliances for keeping steady 
warmth. But my greatest offence was in declaring 
flatly that Miss Garston was not suffering from 
consumption. Here Mr Lamport and myself 
came to so serious an issue, that I had my hat in 
my hand, ready for a final departure, when he 
submitted to my opinion and to my orders. 
Upon the matter of phthisis, I spoke with some 
authority ; for to the study of this fearful scourge 


Put those abominable flowers | 


But I had great difficulty in persuading | 


I devoted many an hour of spare time and most 
of my professional opportunities. 

Mr Lamport had a fixed idea that his ward 
was in a deep consumption, complicated by the 
calamity of her father’s death and hysteria. I 
found, on comparing notes of his various remarks, 
that he believed her recovery to be hopeless. 
Once he had, either by excess of confidencé or 
| by inadvertence, let slip the opinion that her 
death was not far distant, and that it would be 
a happy release. Her mother, he informed me, 
had died of consumption, and also other relatives ; 
the young lady had been sickly as a child. 
| Thus hereditary and personal evidence proved 
_that she was doomed to perish in the budding 
of life. 

I combated this with all my arguments, and 
with a stubbornness that did not seem to win 
/me much regard from Mr Lamport. I was 
surprised that he should hold such hopeless 
‘views of a life that he seemed so desirous of 
rolonging ; and I concluded by saying, that if 
1e was assured a fatal termination was certain, 
‘it was of little use my spending my time 
| exclusively in his house. 
| This remark staggered him; and he hastened 
| to say: ‘No, no, doctor; I am not saying that 
it is impossible for Miss Garston to recover. You 
'must continue to do your utmost for her. But 
‘she has been so ill, and is so prostrate ; and she 
has been given up by other doctors ; thus I cannot 
help taking gloomy views. Pray, pray, do not 
think that J think she is certain to die. She 

may, you know, whether consumption or aught 
else is at work. Mind, I am only hazarding 
guesses, If she should depart this life, you will 
| be able to certify that I have done all in my 
| power for her. Will you not?’ 

| There was a singular beseeching in his voice, 
as he put this query, that struck me. I thought 
| him a most tender-hearted friend; although his 
| solicitude appeared to be more for the good 
opinion of the world, than for the existence of 
| the invalid. But, as I have repeated many times, 
Mr Lamport was peculiar, and I own that I 
| had failed to make him out. His idiosyncrasy 
was still a riddle to me. He was at once 
sympathetic and callous, doing his utmost for 
| the restoration of the poor girl; and yet fully 
| convinced that everything was vain. I was sure 
| that there must be some mystery going on about 
me; but what it was, and what it portended, I 
could not divine. But, then, any odd fellow will 
set our speculations going ; and often our per- 
fectly harmless neighbours, by queer behaviour, 
will lead us to think any amount of mischief 
| in them. 

Though I put aside suspicion and guessing 
‘by this easy process, I was constantly being 
brought back to the fact of a hidden mystery, 
| by the unaccountable relapses of my patient. 

I am wholly a scientific man. The constitution 
'of my mind, the training I have had, my belief 
|in the immaculate truthfulness of nature, each 
and all compel me to believe in the invariableness 
'of Law. I have never seen gravitation fail under 
any test; I have never seen chemical affinities 
|retuse to unite under exact conditions; and, 
‘in my own experience, I have never seen cer- 
tain remedies refuse to manifest their effect in 
some degree. Now, such denial of physiological 
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uniformity confronted me continually in Miss 
Garston’s case! Medicines that never failed before 
to do what was expected, failed in her case ; or, 
at anyrate, were re mage | feeble in their 
effects, and not what they ought to have been. 
I know doctors fail often in spite of the most 
consummate judgment; but they are not always 
the blundering empirics that some allege. I was 
trying no delicate experiments, only the simplest 
methods to accomplish the objects I had in view. 
To my inconceivable chagrin, they failed. Miss 
Garston grew better and worse in a most unac- 
countable way. 

At the end of a fortnight, I was impelled to 
tell Mr Lamport that I had done all possible 
things, and that I must give up the case. 

‘There is something interfering between my 
treatment and the patient ; what it is, I cannot 
grasp.’ 

Mr Lamport gave me a ghastly look asI said 
this, and asked : ‘Do you suspect anything?’ His 
voice shook like a man utterly unnerved. 

‘No; I suspect nothing, unless it be the 
hysterical spasms that so distress my patient. 
She may be undoing what I am contriving,’ I 
spoke very despondingly. 

‘Yes, yes, he answered ; ‘you are right. She 
must be disobeying your orders, doctor. She 
always was a wilful girl. She is not taking your 
medicine, I daresay, or doing other naughty 
things. Come, never mind, my good sir; you 
have done your best for her, and no man can do 
more. Ah! she is very obstinate, like her 
father.’ 

‘You are mistaken,’ I said quietly; ‘Miss 
Garston takes all her medicines from my hand.’ 

My host became confused. ‘Well, what do 
you think?’ he demanded, eyeing me narrowly. 

‘Why, that she is taking other medicines 
unknown to me And yet, I could almost 
pledge my soul to her honesty. She is so 
obedient, so anxious for life, that I can only 
account for my continued defeats by crediting 
her with some sort of madness, She takes some- 
thing at night which nullifies my remedies.’ 

‘Have you mentioned this to her?’ asked Mr 
Lamport with great eagerness, 

‘I have; and she declares solemnly that she 
takes nothing. The nurse also asserts most posi- 
tively that her charge takes nothing but an 
occasional drink during the night. I don’t 
believe them, and I don’t disbelieve them. My 
medical knowledge declares that I am being 
thwarted ; my respect for the two women com- 
pels me to accept their assurances. In the mean- 
time, Miss Garston is now in 60 critical a state 
that she may die at any moment; her heart is 
most seriously affected. And there are other 
symptoms that I cannot understand. Really, Mr 
Lamport, I cannot in justice to myself continue 
to attend Miss Garston longer, without the counsel 
of a more experienced physician.’ 

Mr Lamport paced the room in great agitation. 
At length he stopped before me, and said: ‘You 
are right. To-morrow we will have a consulta- 
tion. You shall invite whoever you think most 
able to assist you to come to—to correct conclu- 
sions respecting this most singular illness,’ He 
stammered, and was evidently much distressed. 

‘I am glad you are willing to yield to my 
wishes, I said. ‘But why not to-day? it is 


only eleven o’clock, Let me invite Dr Dawson 
to meet me at three this afternoon,’ 

‘No, no; not to-day. Perhaps Miss Garston 
will have a better night.’ 

‘Perhaps she will not live through it,’ I rejoined, 
with gloomy bitterness. 

‘What! is she so near the end?’ exclaimed my 
companion with singular vivacity. 

‘ lanes tell ; anything may happen.’ 

*Do not be so distressed, my dear doctor. Let 
us hope for the best. She has youth on her side. 
Young as you are, I have more faith in you than 
in the whole of the Fellows of the Royal College 
of Physicians, or any other body. Cheer up, good 
sir. will spread your fame far and wide. If 
the worst should happen, do not fear that it will 
be to the detriment of your reputation.’ 

I tried to look grateful, but could not. Soon 
after, Mr Lamport went away to business, and I 
went home, leaving my patient in a deep sleep, 
and under the care of the housekeeper. 

Of course there had been a vast amount of talk 
at our house about Miss Garston, her guardian, 
and all connected with my extraordinary patient. 
I had many conversations with my mother alone, 
upon the terrible perplexities that met me at 
every turn. She did her best to lighten my 
anxieties. But she could not understand what I 
suffered. 

Upon reaching my house, I found’ a person 
waiting to see me. I was told that he had been 
there for two hours, and refused to call again, 
saying he must see me at the earliest moment. 
My visitor was an elderly man, neatly dressed in 
well-worn clothes. His manner was polite, but 
too deferential for one moving in good society. 

‘Iam not here to seek professional advice, sir, 
said the man apologetically, but with an honest 
straightforwardness that impressed me favour- 
ably. ‘You are attending Miss Garston, I 
believe ?’ 

‘Yes, I am,’ I answered, not a little asto- 
nished., 

‘ How is she, sir, if you please 2’ 

‘Very ill indeed.’ 

‘Will she get better?’ 

*T cannot say.’ 

His face fell, and a shudder passed over his 
frame. My manner and tone evidently inspired 
him with alarm. 

‘Is her case desperate, sir? 
tell me all about her,’ 

‘ Are you a relative of hers?’ 

‘No, sir; but I have known her for many years. 
Her father was my employer; and I am with 
the firm yet. With Mr Lamport, you know, 
sir.’ 

‘I really know nothing about Miss Garston 
and Mr Lamport, except as their medical attend- 
ant.’ 

The man’s face fell again. He thought I was 
going to dismiss him for wasting my time. 

‘You would oblige me, sir, by telling me the 
exact state of things, even if it costs you a few 
minutes. You see, if Miss Garston dies, there 
will be great changes in the office; for all her 
money will be taken out of the business, and 
Mr Lamport cannot carry it on, having had so 
many losses,’ 

‘Is Miss Garston rich, then?’ I asked, sur- 
prised, 
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‘She is indeed. Her father died worth more 
than fifty thousand pounds.’ 

‘I understood he died embarrassed; and in 
fact, committed suicide.’ 

A frightful pallor swept over the man’s face. 
He did not speak for some time ; then, almost in 
a whisper, he muttered: ‘People said it was 
suicide ; but I will never believe it.’ 

‘Gracious powers, what do you say ?’ I cried in 
consternation ; for the man eyed me so strangely, 
that I could not comprehend what he meant. 

‘Can you listen to a story, sir? And can you 
keep a secret? I must confide in somebody, and 
you are her doctor.’ 

I rose, locked the door, and waited for him to 
begin. 


PARISH FOOLS. 


By ‘fools’ we do not mean the general class of 
persons indicated by the word, but that smaller 
class of the community commonly called ‘parish 
fools’ or ‘naturals.’ Those unfortunates, without 
being habitually or necessarily insane, usually 
labour under some hallucination, which oversha- 
dows their lives, and causes them, when under its 
influence, to indulge in such freaks and fancies 
as are peculiar to the lunatic ; though, when freed 
from the cloud obscuring their mental vision, they 
act very much like their neighbours. 

Such was Sandy Macintosh, who flourished 
in the beginning of the century. A native of 
one of the northern parishes of Caithness, he 
was as well known for twenty miles round as 
the kirk-steeple. The swiftest runner and the 
most trustworthy messenger in the place, Sandy 
was kept in constant employment, and numbered 
among his patrons both the laird and the minister. 
The peculiar delusion under which he laboured 
was a conviction that he had been born for the 
express purpose of slaying his Satanic Majesty, 
and many were the wildgoose chases embarked 
in by Sandy to annihilate the arch-enemy ; for 
he recognised him—so he averred—under all 
shapes and forms, such as a crow, a hare, or 
a black cat; and when started in pursuit of the 
foe, would follow oF the trail for hours, nay, 
sometimes for days. In vain the minister—whom 
Sandy accounted his particular friend—strove 
to convince him that the Enemy of mankind 
was a spirit, and as such invisible. No argument, 
however telling, had any effect on Sandy. He 
listened respectfully, it is true, as he always did, 
to everything, however trivial, uttered by his 
friend ; but when the reverend gentleman paused 
for lack of breath, the fool invariably remarked, 
with a sagacious nod: ‘Weel, minister, ye ken 
best; though there’s ae thing ye have over- 
looked. Ye canna deny what’s written in the 
= book, “The devil goes about like a roaring 
ion seeking whom he may devour.” And when 
I see ye fechtin’ him Sabbath after Sabbath, 
bangin’ the pulpit, and shaking your fist at him, 
says I to mysel: “Sandy, man, it’s odds but 
some’ day ye’ll catch the deil napping, and then 
the minister will thank you for that day’s work.”’ 
So Sandy remained unconvinced, and continued 
his hunting exploits with such zeal, that the 
black cats of his es 8 og had need of all 
their ‘nine lives’ to elude his persistent pursuit. 

Now, the minister was in the habit of killing 


a ‘mart,’ or fat ox, at Hallowmas, for the consump- 
tion of his family during the winter. The beef 
was salted, and the hide sold at the nearest town. 
That oe functionary who in Scotland is 
termed the ‘minister’s man’ was usually intrusted 
with the disposal of the skin; and on this par- 
ticular occasion had departed with his burden 
somewhat late in the evening. But the night was 
fine, and he trudged along the road for some 
miles with no thought save the speedy fulfilment 
of his errand. Presently he heard approaching 
the sound of footsteps, and a voice, which he re- 
cognised as that of Sandy Macintosh, singing, 
‘We'll gang nae mair a-roving sae late into the 
night.’ The opportunity for playing a trick was 
irresistible ; and resolving to give Sandy a fright, 
the minister’s man wrapped the hide about him, 
taking care that the horns should stand up on 
his head. Thus equipped, he crouched along the 
dike-side till the fool made his appearance round 
the bend of the road, then uttering an unearthly 
yell, sprang from his hiding-place right in his 
path. But he reckoned without his host, when 
he thought to terrify Sandy. That individual 
only recognised in the apparition before him but 
another form assumed by the Enemy ; and with 
a shout of defiance, rushed on the foe, and struck 
him a resounding blow with his staff. Whack! 
whack ! the blows rained hard and fast on the 
shoulders of the unlucky joker, who, unable to 
bear the pain any longer, and too terrified to 
discover himself to the enraged fool, managed to 
wriggle unperceived out of his hirsute covering 
and scramble over the dike, where he lay hidden, 
scarcely daring to breathe. 

Sandy was very much astonished when he 
observed the total collapse of the foe. He 
probably anticipated a severe struggle, and was 
—— at his easy victory. Be that as it may, 
without stopping to pronounce an oration on the 
fallen, the fool slung the hide over his shoulder 
and started at a trot to the manse. Arrived 
there, he knocked loudly at the door, and 
on the appearance of the servant, demanded 
to see the minister. That was quite out of the 
question, he was informed; the reverend gentle- 
man had retired for the night, and could not 
be disturbed. But Sandy was not to be balked. 
With an impatient, ‘Haud oot o’ my way, lass,’ 
he pushed past the girl, made his way to the 
minister's bedroom, knocked at the door, and 
without waiting for an invitation to enter, 
marched in. The minister had been reading in 
bed; but on the abrupt entrance of his visitor, 
threw aside his book, exclaiming: ‘Why, Sandy, 
man, what brings you here at this time of 
night ?’ 

‘Great news, minister—great news!’ cried 
Sandy. 

‘What news?’ asked the pastor, catching some- 
thing of his visitor’s excitement. ‘Have the 
French landed ?’ 

‘French indeed!’ quoth the fool contemp- 
tuously. ‘I ken naething about thae frog-eaters.’ 

‘Well, what ¢s your great news?’ reiterated 
the minister impatiently. 

‘It’s just this—I’ve killed the deil ; and there’s 
his hide ;’ and flinging the skin on the bed, our 
friend stalked with injured dignity from the 
room. 

Sandy remained unconvinced to the end of his 
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life that he had not in very truth slain the arch- 
enemy, and declared in confidence to the laird, 
that the minister wasn’t so grateful as he might 
have been for the good turn he had done him. 
After the supposed decease of the Enemy, Sandy 
became more settled in his habits, but continued 
to plume himself not a little on his gallantry, 
complacently adding that ‘it wasn’t everybody 
had taken the deil by the horns, as Sandy 
Macintosh had done.’ 

Somewhat akin to Sandy was an Orkney con- 
temporary of his, one Mansie of Queenamuckle. 
Mansie’s particular craze was implicit belief in 
the presence of supernatural beings, with whom, 
he declared, he had long and interesting conver- 
sations. It is possible had Mansie lived in those 
enlightened days of table-turning and_spirit- 
rapping, that the spiritualists might have dis- 
covered in him a powerful medium. But fortu- 
nately, or unfortunately, for him, spiritualism was 
as yet unborn in the beginning of the century, 
and he was consequently exposed to the ridicule 
of his neighbours, who did not scruple to call 
him ‘the fool of the parish.’ 

The following anecdote illustrates the peculiar 
twist in Mansie’s mental organism. A farmer 
had intrusted him with a commission to buy a 
couple of pigs and some fowls in the island of 
Rousay, and bring them to his house in the 
neighbouring parish of Evie. The farmer’s boat 
was placed at his disposal ; and one fine morning 
Mansie started for Rousay, arriving at his destina- 
tion without any mishap. In a short time the 
Pigs and poultry were on board, and Mansie set 
off on his homeward voyage. But alack and alas ! 
in the hurry of departure, he had neglected to 
make fast the mouths of the sacks in which the 
grunters were stowed away. Being descendants 
of the ‘wise pig,’ these animals quickly discovered 
that egress from their prison was possible, and 
with a simultaneous grunt of delight, rushed from 
the sacks, and capsized the boat. 

Had Mansie been minding his business, such a 
catastrophe might have been averted ; but as usual, 
his thoughts were far away, and he only realised 
his dangerous position when he found himself 
struggling in the water with the pigs and poultry 
floating around. Fortunately, the upset occurred 
within a couple of hundred yards of the shore. 
But our friend could not swim, and there were 
no straws to clutch. ‘Necessity, however, is the 
mother of invention, and Mansie clutched the 
tails of his pigs! There is reason to believe 
the animals rebelled at such a liberty ; but never- 
theless they eventually landed both themselves 
and their burden. 

Mansie was soon surrounded by a small crowd 
of sympathisers, who condoled with him on the 
loss of the poultry—for the fowls were drowned— 
and put many questions regarding the upsetting 
of the boat. But our friend was deaf to every 
question ; ‘his eye had fallen into a trance,’ and 
such a trivial matter as the loss of his employer’s 
property troubled him not. Presently he opened 

is mouth and said: ‘Ken ye, my frien’s, what 
happened to me when I was far doon at the 
bottom o’ the mighty ocean ?’ 

‘What was it, Mansie?’ asked one of the by- 
standers. 

‘Weel, when I was haudin’ on to the tails o’ 
the beasties, thinkin’ my last hour had come, 


there was a sound o’ wings above my head, and 
I heard the birds o’ paradise singing, “Come, 
Magnus, come.”’ 

A burst of derisive laughter greeted this ex- 
travagant statement, and one of the younger 
members of the group suggested ‘whaups’ (cur- 
lews) as the original of Mansie’s birds of 
paradise, 

‘Whaups, indeed !’ snorted that individual. ‘I 
tell you iw were the birds o’ paradise. It’s no 
the first time I’ve heard them.’ And Mansie in 
high dudgeon at the scepticism of his auditors, 
proceeded to secure his four-footed friends in 
their respective sacks—which, with the boat, had 
drifted ashore—and once more embarked on his 
homeward voyage. 

Very different from Sandy Macintosh and 
Mansie of Queenamuckle, was Shambling Willie. 
A Shetlander by birth, Willie lived some fifty 
years ago near the town of Lerwick. Of respect- 
able parentage, he had received a fair education, 
loved reading, and was always to be seen, with 
head very much on one side, shuffling along the 
streets of his native town carrying three or four 
of his favourite authors secured by a strap. 
Willie’s eccentricities were rather trying to his 
neighbours. He was in the habit of entering 
their houses surreptitiously, and made nothing 
of pouncing on anything eatable and carrying 
it off. A favourite time for such raids was New- 
year’s Day, as he was sure to secure something 
a! savoury at that festive season. He 
had a fine nose for the good things of this life, 
though he wasn’t extra particular whether the 
viands were underdone or overdone. 

One New-year’s Day, when prowling in the 
vicinity of a Lerwick gentleman’s house, he was 
attracted by the odour of roast-goose. Now, 
Willie fairly doted on roast-goose, so he imme- 
diately began revolving in his mind ways and 
means of securing the object of his desire. Station- 
ing himself near the kitchen-window, he had the 
pleasure of observing the noble bird slowly turning 
on the spit, tenderly basted by a buxom old dame, 
whose soul was evidently in her task. From his 
coign of vantage our friend could perceive the 
exits and entrances of the cook, who flitted to 
and fro, but never absented herself long enough 
from the kitchen to permit of Willie carrying out 
his intentions. Patience, however, had its reward 
at last. The dining-room bell rang, and the old 
dame vanished. Willie’s opportunity had come. 
Dashing into the kitchen, be seized the goose, 
and made off with it. But he was hardly a 
hundred yards from the house, when the cook 
returned, discovered the theft, and catching sight 
of our friend from the window, started in hot 
pursuit. Willie, however, had no idea of. relin- 
quishing the prize, so he put his best foot fore- 
most, and made for the Nab—a high rock some 
little distance from Lerwick. Gnawing the 
goose as he ran, he occasionally turned round to 
shake it insultingly in his pursuer’s face, whom 
he invited to catch him if she could. Cook 
was asthmatic ; moreover, she foolishly spent her 
breath in calling the marauder all manner of 
uncomplimentary names; consequently, she lost 
ground, while Willie gained it. Still, she kept up 
the chase, goaded to unusual energy by the heart- 
rending spectacle of the impending destruction of 
her master’s dinner. At length Willie reached 
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the Nab; farther he could not go unless he took 
a header into the sea. Cook came puffing along, 
vengeance in her eyes; but just as she thought 
she had the thief in her grasp, he eluded her, 
tossed the remains of the goose over the cliff, 
snapped his fingers in the old dame’s face, and 
took to his heels, chuckling gleefully. He 
had circumvented Madam Cook, secured a good 
dinner, and was triumphant. 

Shambling Willie had yet another adventure 
at the Nab which is worth relating. A West 
Indian negro, a Professor of Mesmerism, had come 
to Lerwick to deliver a series of lectures, and on 
the evening of his arrival had gone for a walk 
in the direction of the Nab. Now, Willje had 
heard of the mesmerist, and as he had never seen 
a black man in his life, was exceedingly anxious 
to make the Professor’s acquaintance. With this 
object in view, he had been prowling round the 
outskirts of the town ever since the negro’s 
arrival, and when he saw him walking towards 
the Nab, started in pursuit. The Professor was 
for some time unaware of Willie’s approach, until 
he heard hurried steps behind him ; and turning 
round, beheld what he believed to be an escaped 
lunatic tearing after him, and shrieking in the 
squeakiest of voices: ‘Stop, man, stop, or I’ll be 
the death o’ ye!’ Terror laid hold on the mes- 
merist, and he fled ; but what was his horror, on 
reaching the Nab, to find that unless he jumped 
over the cliff, he could not escape his pursuer. 
In his dilemma, the Professor thought he would 
try the effects of mesmerism on the lunatic. 
Willie was but a few yards distant, when he 
turned and confronted him with folded arms and 
wild rolling eyes. 

Our poor friend stared for a moment at the 
negro, then, unable to bear his piercing glance, 
rushed away, shrieking: ‘It’s the deil himsel ; 
he’ll be the death o’ me.” The pursued now 
became the pursuer. Willie ran, and the Pro- 
fessor ran after him. ‘There are people still 
living who remember seeing our friend and the 
black clattering down the principal street of 
Lerwick, and hearing the agonising cry of the 
former : ‘It’s the deil himsel ; he’ll be the death 
o’ me.’ 

Presently, Willie dived through an open door, 
taking care to bolt it after him ; while the negro 
Professor returned to his hotel highly delighted 
at what he considered a striking proof of the 
omnipotence of his art. 

Shambling Willie has been dead those thirty 
years, but his memory is still kept green by the 
older inhabitants of his native town. 


BILLS OF SALE. 


TuE form of contract called a Bill of Sale, while 
practically unknown in Scotland, is in frequent 
use in England. It is a contract whereby a 
person transfers the interest he or she has in 
personalty or movables, such as furniture, stock- 
in-trade, or other like goods, to another ; and the 
bill is sometimes given with a condition for 
resuming the goods at a certain period on repay- 


ment of the money advanced. The latter has | 


always been considered a dangerous method of 
obtaining accommodation, and one that should 
be cautiously adopted. Indeed, for some years 


past it has been felt necessary that some step 
should be taken by our law-makers to check 
the more obvious irregularities and malpractices 
that had grown up in connection with the negotia- 
tion of these bills, and if possible to place some 
limitations upon their use. This led, last year, 
to the passing of an Act which amended former 
statutes relating to these documents. 

The new Act, in so far as it was intended 
to discourage the traffic in bills of sale, is begin- 
ning to have its natural result. The decrease in 
the number of these bills registered up to the 
end of February is very marked. The number of 
bills of sale published in England and Wales for 
the week ending February 22, last year, was ten 
hundred and thirty-one; while for the corre- 
sponding period of this year the number was only 
two hundred and forty-one, showing a decrease 
of seven hundred and ninety. The net decrease 
for the twelve months ending 24th February, this 
year, was six thousand one hundred and thirty- 
nine, being at the rate of eighty per cent. per 
week, Few right-minded people will regret 
that this too easy method of raising money 
has become so greatly restricted; and indeed 
this was the direct object and purpose of the 
measure. 

It is notorious that bills of sale have long been 
a source of great profit to the money-lending fra- 
ternity, and of ruin to many improvident and 
thoughtless people, who were either ignorant or 
careless of their true nature and purport. Every 
one is supposed to know the law, and ignorance 
of law has from time immemorial been held to 
excuse nobody. But it is a very different thing to 
say that the meaning of a bill of sale was within 
common knowledge; and so varied and abstruse 
was the construction and nature of many of 
these documents, that not only were they beyond 
the comprehension of ordinary people, but they 
often puzzled lawyers themselves. Bills of sale, 
indeed, were capable of being varied in an infinite 
number of ways, and could be so framed that 
by the use of technical words and phrases they 
conferred much greater powers upon the holder 
than the grantor had any notion of. Thus, 
property acquired after the date of execution 
could tun ¥ seized under them; and it had 
long been evident that some simplification of these 
instruments was necessary, in order to protect 
honest people from the machinations of knaves. 
It was possible also in some cases to seize and 
sell household or other goods mortgaged in this 
way without notice, and immediately upon a 
single default in payment of one of the instal- 
ments; and it was found that this power was 
often grossly abused in cases where the default 
was of trifling amount or arose through an 
accident. 

But this has all been changed by the new Act. 
Bills of sale given or made subsequently to 
November last no longer confer upon their holders 
arbitrary or unsuspected powers. In spite of 
errors in form and expression, the new Act clearly 
and distinctly restricts the powers of lenders 
within very narrow limits; and it may be con- 
fidently hoped that in future no goods will be 
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seized and sold under a bill of sale except for 
good cause. Thus—and this is a most important 
provision—borrowers upon this security now pos- 
sess practically a week of grace before their pro- 
perty can be sold; and since, in all cases of 
injustice or warmers i this will probably be amply 
sufficient time to take proceedings to prevent the 
goods being sold, the legislature may be congratu- 
lated on having by this proviso struck a deadly 
blow at a most nefarious practice. Again, it was 
formerly possible to seize the mortgaged goods 
under many mere pretexts; but this power is 
also totally destroyed by the new Act, which 
limits the ‘causes’ of seizure to those specified 
by the Act. The effect of this will of course be 
to seriously curtail the advantages of lenders, 
and render them far from anxious to lend money 
on bills of sale. The traffic in these bills also 
for small sums of money—and in this class of 
transactions most scope was given for the nefarious 
practices of some money-lenders—is also effectu- 
ally checked by the new statute, which declares 
that bills given for a consideration under thirty 
pounds shall be void. 

It must indeed be admitted that the Act will 
‘ong A be found to cut both ways, for borrowers 

ave gained so much by it, that they may in 
certain cases have some difficulty in finding any 
one willing to lend them any considerable sum 
on a security which there is now considerable 
difficulty in realising. Bills of sale are doubtless 
more often taken advantage of by lenders than 
by borrowers ; but it would be idle to deny that 
fraudulent borrowers have acquired great facili- 
ties for making away with their goods, and so 
cheating an honest holder of a bill of sale. 
Thus, the grantee or lender must be prepared 
to prove a fraudulent intention in property 
being removed before he can prevent this being 
done; and since it seems very probable that he 
will in most cases only be able to give evidence 
of fraud after the goods have been taken away, it 
follows that he will be in much the same position 
as the man who locks the stable door after the 
horse has been stolen. It is, however, practically 
impossible to legislate in one and the same statute 
in favour of two parties whose interests are so 
diametrically opposed as those of borrowers and 
lenders, and the accumulated experience of years 
has clearly proved that borrowers are most in 
need of protection. It is most injudicious to 
allow those who make capital out of legal techni- 
calities to ply their trade without restraint ; and 
the great need of the times is a simplification of 
legal procedure in matters of this kind, so that, 
for instance, all who may have occasion to borrow 
money upon movable property may be able to 
understand the nature of the contract upon which 
they are entering. Of course, it would not be 
difficult to find cases in which borrowers have 
been so reckless and improvident that they might 
wary be said richly to deserve being plundered ; 

ut it is unfair to contend that because these 
do not deserve protection, the large class of strug- 
gling people who require loans in order to carry 
them over a period of depression ought to be left 
to the mercy of money-lenders. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known how large 
and varied a section of the community will be 
affected by the new Act. Bills of sale may 
include, besides those heterogeneous articles com- 


monly comprehended under the somewhat vague 
but convenient term household goods, crops 
which are actually growing at the time of execu- 
tion, any fixtures separately assigned, and any 
plant or trade machinery, &c.; and although it 
is expressly provided that only goods specifically 
described in a schedule to be appended to the bill 
of sale shall pass under it, it is also stated that 
fixtures and trade machinery can be replaced by 
others of the same description. This provision is 
of some importance, since it is a common thing for 
the machinery in a mill to be mortgaged in 
this way; and it might be a great hardship if 
the mortgage had to be paid off before any new 
plant could be introduced. 

The chief drawback to this class of domestic 
legislation is its necessarily comprehensive char- 
acter. Thus, it is obviously impossible to legis- 
late in order to meet the requirements of large 
manufacturers and agriculturists who have from 
time to time to give bills of sale in the ordinary 
way of business, and as a recognised and perfectly 
legitimate commercial transaction, and at the 
same time to provide for the more modest needs 
of small tradesmen and the whole army of 
struggling and impecunious people who, rightly 
or wrongly, have long pene themselves of this 
class of security. In these latter cases, it is 
contended that bills of sale often do more harm 
than good, for it is amongst this class that money- 
lenders find their readiest victims. But it would 
be a very serious matter if a manufacturer were 
unable, when necessary, to mortgage his plant 
or a farmer his stock in the same way as a 
landowner can mortgage his estates. The work- 
ing of the new Act will doubtless be anxiously 
watched in commercial circles; and the fact that 
it repeals a section of the Act of 1878 which 
declared that chattels covered by a bill of sale 
were not within the order and disposition of the 
bankrupt, within the meaning of the Bankruptcy 
Act, 1869, will doubtless have a most important 
effect ; for a common abuse of the powers of a bill 
of sale under the old system was to defeat bond fide 
creditors, upon bankruptcy, by producing a bill 
of sale which wr most of the assets, though 
it was often collusive. 

At the same time, it is to be feared that 
much inconvenience will be felt from the great 
stringency of the new Act, and in this connec- 
tion, various points suggest themselves. Thus, 
although bills of sale were often the instru- 
ments of fraud, they were at the same time a 
recognised and familiar means for securing the 
repayment of money fairly lent; yet in order to 
put a stop to their pernicious effect, it seems as 
though they have been virtually abolished alto- 
gether, a consummation which is sure to entail 
unfortunate results, especially now that we are in 
the midst of a period of unexampled agricultural 
depression. Consequently, however much it is 
to be regretted that farmers should have to 
mortgage their stock or their growing crops, it 
is within common experience that the power 
they possess of doing so has often been the means 
of enabling them to weather a bad season. It is 
true that the agricultural districts of England and 
Wales have been regularly worked by some of the 
lowest class of money-lenders during the last few 
years ; and many farmers—who are, of course, as 
a body very ignorant of legal technicalities— 
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were shamefully plundered by these gentry ; 
but it would be an obvious injustice to deprive 
this class of farmers of the power of mortgaging 
their property on this account. 

It is a great mistake to ._- that because 
some men plunder others by lending them 
money upon bills of sale, that therefore all 
bills of sale are usurious, and all borrowers 
improvident. It is impossible as yet to pass any 
opinion upon the working of the new Act in this 
respect ; but from the great diminution in the 
number of bills of sale, the obvious inference 
arises, that the money-lending classes generally 
are now by no means anxious to lend money upon 
these securities, and we can only hope that those 
who may have occasion for loans upon property 
of the kind which is usually comprised in bills 
of sale, are in better circumstances, for the 
only other alternative conclusion is, that they find 
themselves unable to procure assistance in the 
old and familiar way; and the obvious result 
which is to be feared from this state of things is, 
that they will be driven into bankruptcy. Much 
as greater stability is to be wished for both in 
the commercial and agricultural world, the ten- 
dency of legislation which seeks to purge society 
of all struggling and impecunious men is sure 
to press hardly upon some deserving persons ; 
and this attempt to checkmate knaves may have 
the effect of rendering the struggle for existence 
too severe for the great number of people who 
have to live from hand to mouth, often through 
no fault of their own. 

In conception, the new Act is certainly to be 
commended ; and when many difficulties as to 
its operation and meaning in certain cases have 
been judicially explained, it may be found to 
work smoothly ; but it is impossible that it can 
be at once satisfactory to ‘all sorts and conditions 
of men.’ It is, however, one instalment of that 
legislation which is so urgently needed to ‘curb 
the growing immorality of commerce,’ and there 
was abundant proof that some measure of the 
kind was sorely needed. It Should perhaps be 
regarded rather as experimental than final; and 
indeed its value can only be properly judged by 
results. 

In Scotland, attempts to obtain security over 
movables by means of a written title alone have 
been often made; but they have always failed, 
being thought to offer too tempting facilities for 
fraud. The Scotch law does not recognise any 
right in chattels, known in Scotch dialect as 
goods and gear, or effects, unless there be physical 
possession, commencing with what is known in 
sale and pledge as delivery, or the actual, not 
symbolical handing over of the article. In 1856, 
the legislature attempted to assimilate the Scotch 
law to the English in saving undelivered goods 
from being carried off by the seller’s creditors. 
But the courts have interpreted the new provision 
by the old principles of the common law; and 
have, by holding that it does not apply when 
a horse or other article is left for use, prevented 
it from becoming a basis for bills of sale. The 
wage is the only well-known lender in 

cotland who obtains security over movables for 
his advances; but such security is obtainable 
also when the property can be definitely set 
aside, and as it were delivered ; as, for example, 
over wine in a bonded warehouse, by transference 


to the creditor’s name in the books; or in a cellar 
of which the creditor holds the key ; or over the 
machinery of a mill of which the creditor is 
the feudal owner. 


KISSING. 
KIsstnG, as our readers are aware, is, under 


certain circumstances, a perfectly natural pro- | 


ceeding, and one which, within certain limita- 
tions, constitutes a highly pleasing experience. 
It is a proceeding, moreover, which may be 
said to have received the sanction of uni- 
versal custom, from time immemorial and all 
the world over; and there are not at present 
any indications of its becoming in future less 
popular than it has been in the past. A kiss 
is not a thing that you can successfully describe. 
A poetic lover who undertook the description 
would probably never get beyond some stupidly 
inflated generalities, 

Josh Billings truthfully observes that the more 
a man tries to analyse a kiss, the more he can’t ; 
and he believes that the only real way to define 
a kiss is to take one. Kisses of course vary 
considerably. There are the formal kiss of greet- 
ing; the fraternal kiss of affection; the kiss of 
policy, which it is not always easy to give with 
a good grace ; the kiss under the mistletoe, which 
is only obtained after (of course) a tremendous 
amount of struggling and merriment ; the lovers’ 
kiss, which breathes of rapture; and the staid 
dutiful salutation of conjugal attachment. Such 
a classification as this only suggests an indefinite 
variety of experience. 

A curious case of osculation is reported from 
across the Atlantic. Some time ago, a Mr 
Finch, who was in the jewellery business in 
Newborn, United States, sold to a young lady 
named Miss Waters what was described as a 
beautiful set of real jet, the bargain being that 
he was to receive in payment thereof one hundred 
kisses, to be paid at the rate of one kiss daily. 
Mr Finch was to call at the lady’s house every 
morning, Sundays excepted, to receive his daily 
kiss, which Miss Waters undertook and promised 
to duly deliver to him. For thirty consecutive 
days—Sundays excepted—Mr Finch punctually 
called upon Miss Waters, and duly received the 
stipulated salutation. On the thirty-first day, 
however, Mr Finch made a formal complaint 
that Miss Waters was not fulfilling her contract, 
inasmuch as she insisted upon permitting him to 
kiss her cheek only. He maintained that this 
did not constitute a legal kiss, and demanded 
that he should be allowed to put his left arm 
round her waist and kiss her in the highest 
style of the art. To this, however, a firm refusal 
was returned. The lady offered Mr Finch a 
choice of cheeks, but insisted that the contract 
would not bear the construction he — upon 
it. Thereupon, Mr Finch, in great indignation, 
brought an action for breach of contract against 
the lady. 

This action raised several new and interesting 
questions, among the most important of which 
was, what constituted, in the eye of the law, 
a kiss? The plaintiff set up the further plea, 
that there was a difference between active and 
passive kisses; that Miss Waters had promised 
to give him a certain number of kisses—not 
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merely to allow him to take them—and_ that 
giving kisses was an act which required the 
use of the lips. The case was the subject of 
considerable controversy in the press and else- 
where ; but the writer, unfortunately, has never 
been able to discover the result of the legal 
proceedings which were instituted, and has con- 
cluded that a compromise of some sort must, as 
was at one time expected, have been brought 
about. 

An equally remarkable kissing transaction 
occurred not long ago in Austria. In this in- 
stance, a kiss was actually put up for sale by 
auction, and publicly bestowed upon the highest 
bidder. The occasion was a charity féte got up 
in the little town of Torantal on behalf of the 
poor at Agram. The well-meant endeavours of 
the benevolent ladies and gentlemen who acted 
as salesmen and stall-holders to induce visitors 
to purchase tritles exposed for sale at twenty times 
their value, had not succeeded. Business was 
not brisk. The public who filled the salle were 
not in a generous mood, and the organisers of 
the féte were disheartened. At this juncture, 
one of the lady patronesses, a remarkably beautiful 
woman, had what she thought a happy inspira- 
tion. She took her husband aside, conferred with 
him for a few minutes, and shortly after, with 
his consent, offered a kiss to the highest bidder, 
the sum paid for the favour to be added to the 
receipts of the féte. The result of this novel idea 
hardly came up to what was anticipated. Very 
low sums were at first offered by the young men 
—for, of course, the feminine portion of the 
visitors were not tempted by the opportunity— 
and ultimately the kiss was knocked down at 
the relatively paltry figure of fifteen florins and 
eleven kreuzers. The husband of the lady, seeing 
the slight store set by the favour, offered to 

y the amount himself and take the kiss; 
but the claimant had already handed over the 
money, and as he refused to agree to the bargain 
being cancelled, the kiss was exchanged before 
the assembled company. 

A young lady reading in a newspaper, the 
other day, of a girl having been made crazy by 
a sudden kiss, called the attention of her uncle, 
who was in the room, to that rather singular 
occurrence, whereupon the old gentleman gruffly 
demanded what the fool had gone crazy for. 
‘What did she go crazy for?’ archly returned 
the ingenuous maiden. ‘Why, for more, I sup- 
pose !” 

It must be rather awkward and unpleasant to 
be observed by prying eyes, when one indulges 
in a little innocent osculation, We have all 
laughed over Dickens’s account of how the fat 
boy Joe caught Mr Tupman in the act of kissing 
the spinster aunt in the arbour at Dingley Dell ; 
and many of our readers could no doubt, if they 
cared, recount equally humorous episodes in their 
own experience, or at the expense of their friends. 
Apropos, here is rather a good story, which comes 
all the way from the antipodes. The camera- 
obscura at the Melbourne Exhibition commanded 
a view of the streets of Melbourne, and also of the 
steps leading up to the dome. On the occasion 
in question, the Exhibition was not very full of 
visitors, and while several persons were looking 


| at the camera, they observed the reflex of a 


towards the dome. Their looks told how far 
they were entangled in the meshes of love, but 
they need not have betrayed it quite so openly 
as they did. Both gazed anxiously round; no 
one was looking ; the opportunity was too good 
to be lost ; and so the languishing swain clasped 
his lady-love in his arms and imprinted a kiss 
upon her lips. The sound could not have 
betrayed them, but they had forgotten that 
unfortunate camera; and amid the rather incon- 
siderate laughter of those above, they in hot 
confusion beat a hasty retreat. 

It is certainly, one would suppose, quite within 
the right of engaged lovers to find fault with 
each other for bestowing favours of this kind 
in other quarters. An engaged young gentleman 
got rather neatly out of a scrape of this descrip- 
tion with his intended. She taxed him with 
having kissed two ladies at some party at which 
she had not been present. He owned it, but 
laughingly assured her that their united ages 
only made twenty-one. The simple-minded girl 
only thought of ten and eleven, and laughed 
off her pout. The wily rascal did not explain 
that one of the girls he had kissed was nineteen 
years of age, and the other two. 

With the merry, time-honoured custom of 
kissing under the mistletoe, our readers are all 
of course familiar. Nor is it necessary to do 
more than allude to the well-known under- 
standing that a lady, finding a gentleman asleep, 
may salute him with a kiss, and then claim as 
a reward a pair of gloves. We have known 
young men go to sleep in the most careless way 
imaginable, in full cognisance of this danger, and 
lose several pair of gloves before they happened 
to awake. ow young ladies would probably 
consider the act of kissing a gentleman whom 
they chanced to find asleep rather a breach of 
the proprieties than otherwise ; but there are few 
instances in which they could not rely upon the 
full and free forgiveness of the persons against 
whom the offence was committed—who, indeed, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, would be 
only too willing to submit to such sweet chastise- 
ment, whether asleep or awake, and to pay the 
penalty without a murmur. 


SONNET. 
In Memorram W. C. P. 

Drowned at Oxon, summer term 1882. 
As at some revel, when the cups are crowned, 
And mirth and merriment are at their heigl.t, 
One feaster passes forth into the night 
Alone, on some far distant journey bound— 
Passes out silent without sign or sound, 
Fearful lest word of leave-taking should blight 
The feasting, and with darkness mar the light ; 
So, without word you passed, when all around 
Was sweet, and life was brightest and most gay ; 
When earth was fairest, and the sky most blue 
And like a sheet of silver. Isis shone, 
And we, bent on the pleasures of the day, 
Heeded you not, my brother, nor e’en knew 
That you were going, till we knew you gone. 
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